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THE EMPIRE STYLE. 



By Paul Rouaix. 
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HE Empire style makes its appearance 
at the end of a transition in the 
course of which the style Louis 
XVI. became modified in a direction 
tending more and more to aridity 
and to chilliness. In the new style 
that follows this decadence, antiqui- 
ty still predominates in the forms 
and in the decoration. The spirit 
of the painter David inspires all the 
arts. The architects Perrier & 
Fontaine supply the models of general decoration, and of in- 
terior farnishtngs. Prudhon, whose epoch belongs to this 
period, cherishes in its midst a remnant of the elegant yet 
simple grace of the preceding style. 

The characteristic impression of the Empire style is one of 
formal stiffness, stern and devoid of attractive grace. The 
general outlines are ordinarily cubic, rectangular, without pro- 
jections or sculpture. Small round tables are common ; the 
curule chairs, the three-legged tables are merely imitations of 
the antique. Furniture articles with secret compartments are 
frequently met with. The desks have a folding leaf or flap 
which, by being opened and let down, forms the writing table, 
aud exposes the interior, which consists of upright tiers of 
drawers on the sides of a kind of central portico with a mirror 
in the background. 

The ornamentation of the Empire style chiefly consists of 
rosettes, allegorical subjects, copper bas-reliefs set on the wood- 
work, mahogany columns with cylindrical shafts and without 
flutings, which are surmounted by a simple Doric capital and 
frequently decorated with gilt bronze annulets. We also find 
sphinxes, mementos of the Egyptian campaign ; fasces, laurel 
wreaths, swans, often seen on the sides of bedsteads, the arms of 
chairs, and at the upper part of the legs of tripods. The sub- 
jects treated with personages, for the decoration of clocks, 
caadelabras, &c,, present ancient characters, drawn from history 
rather than from mythology ; heroes rather than heathen 
gods. On the clocks they form groups disposed in dramatic 
scenes, as the Oath of the Horatii, Marius at Minturnae, &c. 
The workers in metal of this period are justly entitled to 
special praise for their gilt work, flat and velvet-like, beautiful 
and enduring. 

Among the notable artists of this style' are the Jacobs, 
cabinet-makers who gave their name to a high wardrobe in 
which mahogany was ornamented with brass flutings ; and 
after them Thomire, J. B. C. Odiot, and Biennais, workers and 
carvers in gold. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



In many modern houses a press is built off my lady's 
dressing room. In this are long, light, easy moving drawers, in 
which gowns are laid out full length, instead of being hung 
up. One drawer is made of cedar for trifles, a feather box, an 
opera muff, etc., for which moths have a fondness. Such a 
press in a fine new mansion has one drawer lined with sandal- 
wood, in which a ball gown briefly reposes to emerge redolent 
of the perfumes of Araby. 



Many of the textiles now brought into use in upholstery 
are of unprecedented richness of design as regards the colors 
and their number introduced into set patterns. Certain of 
these exhibit green, red and blue harmoniously combined, 
suggestive of the grandeur of Moorish color decorations. Then 
there are gorgeous silk damasks of Spain, and the sparkling 
brilliancies of fjyons wrought out in many colors, producing an 
exceeding richness combined vivacity. 



No bedroom should be without one or more screens. A 
screen between the window and the bed not only keeps 
off any possible draught, but it shades the eyes from too 
strong a light. For this purpose it must have closed joints and 
touch the floor, in the style of the ordinary Japanese screen. 



It can be draped to match the bed hangings, or the window 
curtains, or it can be lightly embroidered with sprays of 
flowers, or decorated with the artist's brush, the style of deco- 
ration and coloring according with the decoration and 
furnishing of the room. 



Thk oldest and most defaced piece of mahogany furniture 
can be made to look not only as well, but even better than 
some of the new furniture of the present, inasmuch as the 
wood is improved by age. Every touch of the old polish must 
be removed by rubbing with a cloth wrung out of water and 
then dipped in pumice dust, which must be rubbed into all the 
headings, bevelings and carvings until all the old polish is re- 
moved. Then wash off every grain of the pumfce dust and 
when dry apply two coats of fine coach varnish. 




Empirk Vase, in thb Austrian Museum. 

The Cinque Cento was the predominant style in Italy dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. In it symbolism seems entirely 
absent, the ornament being designed — as in the Greek period — 
for beauty alone. The best examples of painted ornaments of 
this kind are in the Vatican and the Ducal palace. In the 
Vatican the decorations were designed by Raphael and executed 
by his pupils and other artists. The leading features are the 
acanthus scroll and foliated spiral, and the prominent use of 
orange, green and purple in the main forms. 



RussKT brown curtains lined with sea shell pink are the 
latest thing in draperies. 
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The old-time hatstands are generally too flat and open in 
design to be considered beautiful. In olden times there was no 
such piece of furniture, consequently we have no ancient prec- 
edent to copy or improve upon. Even at the commencement 
of the present century, the hatstand was as yet unthought of. 
The first specimens of the hatstand proper were flat and totter- 
ing objects; being at first made thin and ugly, each successive 
change of fashion unhesitatingly appropriated the first form, as 
unavoidably, or unimprovable, and merely altered the fashion 



appearance with designs suited to halls of every dimension. 
They are thoroughly useful features, and their increased solidity 
and stability make them most substantial pieces of furniture. 



Wicker goods, upholstered in silks, cretonnes and other 
fabrics, including Oriental materials, constitute a collection of 
f arnifcure very attractive to the average purchaser, and a section 
in which new designs are constantly being produced. While the 
Eaglish rejoice in such titles as **Whangee Cane" for their 
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A Modern Empire Marble Haltm in a New York Mansion, furnished in the Empire Style. 



of the hatstand, without radically correcting its fundamental 
errors. 

The hatstands of the present day, however, are made on a 
different basis, and are as strong and rational as they are as 
their predecessors were weak and wretched in appearance. The 
old system of bad construction is no longer permissible, and now 
we have canopied hatstands which are not only majestic in 



rattan chairs, we Americans are content to call the goods by 
their common name. The novelty in such goods depends not 
merely on their construction, but on the delicate colors in which 
they are painted and embellished by judicious gilding. One 
chair in very delicate shades of green, and another in a sort of 
Salmon pink, and a third in a robin's egg blue were exception- 
ally dainty. 
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